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BLUNDERS OF AUTHORS. 


The conversation had taken a literary turn, 
and the “authoress” had been giving the 
details of an historical incident to be inter- 
woven with her next story. 

“But,” said the friendly critic, “that will 
neverdo. The date utterly disagrees with 
that of the rest of the story.” 

“Oh, I don’t care about 
cheerful reply. 

“ But you want to be accurate.” 

‘No, indeed,— no matter about accuracy,— 
the great thing is to be interesting.” 

This may be a writer’s opinion, but readers 


that,” was the 


do rather prefer that which is interesting to be 
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combined with that which is accurate. In 
reading “Sir Richard Calmady” it may seem 
of but small importance to know the name of 
the Spanish artist whose painting produced so 
deep an impression on the young priest, but it 
is hard to be told within a dozen pages that it 
was the work both of Murillo and of Velas- 
quez. 

One familiar with the holy-days of the 
Anglican Church was surprised to read, in one 
of Mrs. Belden’s stories, of some ceremonial 
observed “every year on the twenty-sixth of 
June,— Saint John’s day”—knowing that 
Saint John’s day, midsummer, around which 
so many of the fancies and legends of the 
olden time cling, is the twenty-fourth of the 
month. This may be a typographical error; if 
so, let printers bear the blame. 

Such excuse, however, can hardly serve for 
a statement in a Boston newspaper, that 
November second is the anniversary “of the 
dedication of All Souls Church ( Unitarian ) of 
Roxbury, and the day is named All Souls from 
the church.” 

In Cooper’s “ Prairie,” we read of the exe- 
cution of White, the murderer,—a_ painful 
story of “border justice.” The judge and 
executioner, wishing to give the criminal some 
opportunity of spiritual counsel, gives him a 
few leaves of the Bible, placing them in his 
hands with the hope that he may read with 
profit. His hands had been tied behind 
him! 

In “Some Colonial Homesteads,” by 
Marion Harland, we read of one place among 
whose relics is “a portrait of Martha Blount 
painted by Vandyke.” Pope’s biographers 
speak of the sisters, Martha and Teresa 
Blount, as playmates of Pope in his childhood, 
and near his age. Pope was born in 1688, and 
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Vandyke died more than forty years before. 
The probabilities are not in favor of the por- 
trait being his work. 

In another part of the book, after quoting 
some verses addressed to Miss Chew, by 
Major André, the writer says: “We may be 
permitted a sighful thought of Honora Sneyd 
keeping the vestal fires of love and memory 
alight in her heart for her absent and soon-to- 
be dead lover.” 


Our thoughts are less “sighful ” remember- 
ing that at the time of André’s death Honora 
Sneyd had been for several years the second 
wife of that much-married man, Richard 
Lovel Edgeworth. “I was in love with my 
second wife during the life-time of my first,” 
he writes. We are not inclined to dispute his 
assertion: “I am a man absolutely without 
prejudices.” Pamela McArthur Cole. 


East BripGRwaTerR, Mass. 





MAKING 


When I was first asked to make an index for 
a book, I wavered between two opinions; one 
was that somewhere in the world was a pro- 
found volume that would tell me everything 
about making an index, the other was that the 
task was so simple that any person of good 
sense was supposed to be able to doit. But I 
could never find that volume. Experience had 
taught me that while an index was supposed to 
tell what was in a book, it seldom did. Buta 
solid book without an index ! The book 
assigned to me was as full of quotations and 
citations as a honeycomb is of honey, so when 
I was given a brief and practical set of rules, I 
consented joyfully. 

Last but most pungent on this list of rules 
was the remark that “an index is not an analy- 
sis; it is simply a pointer to that in the volume 
which it is desired to command.” From that 
time on my dreams were haunted by three men 
and a ghostly sign-board. One was portly and 
important, a possible purchaser, remarking, 
“Hm! A new book by Prof. X. Well, if he 
has anything to say on the recrudescence of 
esoterical philosophy, I must get it for my 
next lecture.’’ The second man was thin and 
eager, and I could see him taking down volume 
after volume in some library and making rapid 
notes whenever he found something tearing 
on the subject of his thesis. I always felt 


AN INDEX. 


sorry for him when he had to spend time 
searching through a book that had no index. 
The third man had bought the book, and I 
could see him rushing to his shelves, saying: 
“If I can only find that summary of figures on 
immigration! It is just what I need to use 
now.” I determined that each one of these 
men should be aided in his quest. 

Taking up the rest of these rules, I fixed in 
mind these particulars : — 

“In a single reference use the comma in 
separating the topic from the matter referred 
to.” 

“For a series of references use the colon in 
dividing the topic from its subordinate clauses.” 

“The principal clause preceding the colon 
should with each one of the subordinate clauses 
make complete sense.” 

“At no point should a subordinate clause 
take the place of the principal clause.” 

This last particular is a pitfall to the unwary 
indexer. 


The book itself was a charming one to begin 


with. 
pages. 


It was a large-page 12mo of about 650 
If there was anything in the history, 
science, religion, geography, or the -isms, of 
the last hundred years, that the author did not 
mention, casually explaining its deepest mys- 
teries, it must have been insignificant. Ana- 
lyzing its contents was almost a liberal educa- 
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tion. A sample page yielded statements of 
eight different historical facts essential to the 
author’s argument, twelve names of authorities, 
four quotations, and several allusions. Oh, for 
a diviner’s wand to know what could be slighted 
without being missed! 

But this page was easy, since it had the 
names to choose from all plainly before one. 
There are other. things to keep the good editor 
or indexer busy. The author had regard for a 
smooth and flowing style, so he spoke of 
‘“‘Darwin’s epoch-making volume” and quoted 
voluminously from “a poet whose works are 
now almost forgotten.” The exact title of 
that volume must be looked up, for it would 
never do to index the wrong volume, and the 
good editor does not trust his memory —he 
verifies. That poet seemed to have the same 
style as Burns, who was quoted on the pre- 
vious page, so a volume of Burns was sought. 
Wilberforce was quoted several times, but one 
had to distinguish the voice of Bishop Samuel 
from that of William. 

Besides all this, one must untwist double- 
twisted threads of thought. Here are Human- 
ism, Humanitarianism, Humanity, and Man, to 
be carefully distifguished, and that sometimes 
when they are not definitely labelled. Also 
there is variety. Manila comes next to Man. 
Queen Victoria’s telegram to Mme. Joubert, 
Schopenhauer, and X-rays, are all here to- 
gether. If the wsthesiometer had been in- 
vented when this book was written, it would 
surely be here. 

That index stood between me and a vaca- 
tion, but even so no one would believe the 
number of weeks I spent on it, so I shall not 
tell. Armed with a book, a pencil, and blocks 
of paper about two -by four inches in size, or 
even less, 1 wrote and wrote and wrote, and 
threw the slips into a box. Where several 
references to the same subject came near to- 
gether, the slip for that topic would stay on my 
desk till I had come to different matter, but 
most of the slips went into the box with only 
one reference on each. 

All the small blocks of white paper that 
could be furnished from the printing house 
were used up, and then they sent pink and 
yellow and green. As the blotter which I used 


later was a deep and beautiful blue, the effect 
was diverting and restful to the eyes. There 
were anywhere from three to six thousand of 
these slips, though many went into the waste- 
basket in the final combining. When I pasted 
them together at last, the effect was somewhat 
like a Roman sash. Editers all know that of 
making many books there is no end, and some- 
times it seems as if there would be no end to 
the making of even one, particularly if it is 
good and fat. It would have been intolerable 
without the colors. The thermometer stood at 
ninety-five degrees in the office day after day, 
but ice-water cloths on my head and the 
thought of vacation sustained me. 

And yet some people think that books grow 
all their accessories as plants grow leaves, and 
that' a bare manuscript fed into a press 
comes tumbling out in the form of perfect 
books. 

After all the writing came the sorting and re- 
sorting. { marked off an alphabetical chart on 
a large blue blotter, the size of which suited 
this purpose very well. Sorting first by initial 
letters, each pile had to be sorted for the fol- 
lowing letters and then each one of those piles 
was laid out in the final order, all repetitions 
were erased and the whole was pasted together 
in along patchwork strip. I stood up to the 
work of sorting, but when the slips began to 
grow under my paste-brush, my mind grew 
restful at sight of the goal, and I sat down 
again. 

Still Patience must perfect her work, so the 
i’s were dotted and the t’s were crossed, and 
colons, semi-colons, and commas had particular 
attention, for it is such trifles that make per- 
fection in an index. The result was distress- 
ing to the eye, but plain to the printer, and the 
proofs were a joy. 

Here my index and I parted. I am very 
proud of it, for though I have made others, | 
have never made another quite like that one. 
I sometimes fear that it was too good for this 
cold world, and certainly I should not have 
the heart to put so much into a mere index 
again. However, from all reports it is fairly 
well serving its purpose, and I will uphold its 
rules and methods as good for the productior 
of useful indexes. H. Chapell. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 


1,000 words. 


* 
7” * 


Don’t wait for moods. “Instead of waiting 
for inspiration,” said Dr. Holmes, “try a little 
perspiration.” Sit down at your desk, as a car- 
penter takes his place at his bench, and stir up 
your brain. Get your mind active, and the 
moods will come. Anything that incites to 
thought will lead to inspiration. Sometimes 
rapid glancing over the pages of newspapers, 


’ catching an idea here and there, will set the 


brain at work. Skimming books rapidly will 
serve the same purpose. The main thing is to 
get the faculties active. 


- 
* * 


Don’t write merely for the sake of writing. 
It is foolish to put words on paper unless they 
express thought. Having got your idea, think 
it out until you have made the most of it. 
Then, when your brain is full of it, take paper 
and try to put your idea into words. You have 
a poor brain if you can sit at your desk for an 
hour, actually working in this way, and not 
think something that is worth putting on paper 
at least for the sake of practice, whether it is 
worth putting into print or not. Inspiration 
is good; but inspiration is more likely to find 
you if you are working at your desk than if you 
are dawdling in a hammock or lying at the sea- 
shore on the sand. Longfellow wrote in his 
journal: “October: will it bring me any songs 
this year?” But Longfellow knew as well as 
anybody that his songs would not write them- 


selves, and if he had waited for inspiration, 
always, his poems would not make so large a 
book. 


* 
om * 


Novelists need to pay attention to little 
things as well as great. The S¢. Louis Glode- 
Democrat notes that in his story, “The Vir- 
ginian,” Owen Wister upsets railroad traditions 
by putting a No. 2 west-bound train on the 
time table. 


* 
* * 


Do publishers’ Readers fail to take an inter- 
est in the work of unknown writers? Judge 
for yourself, after reading these letters ad- 
dressed to the author of “ The Log of a Cow- 
boy,” published in May by Houghton, Mifflin, 
« Co. _— 

‘‘ Doubleday, Page & Company, Publishers 
34 Union Square, New York, 
July 5, 1901 
‘* Dear Mr 
Apologies to commence with for having had these so long 
One of our Readers who had them after I finished was ill, and 


Adams 


he took ever so much longer passing on them than is customary 
‘The material for novels and sketches you certainly have 
but you have not got the proper touch. 
‘“‘ Take, for instance, the Prospectors’ Stories—as episodes 
of the life they are as true as gravitation, but the mere ups and 
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downs of the average unsuccessful man don’t justify themselves. 
If the incidents were adventures in the career of a given man 
who had made a great winning subsequently — yes — but there 
must be a pivotal basis on which to hinge the narrative. 

“You may say that there are but few successful prospectors, 
yet there are a good many successful mines. 

‘If you were to tell the story of one of these adventurers 
who finally pulled off a big thing, representing his vicissitudes 
and telling finally what use he made of his wealth — picturing 
an actual man—and were to do it in the vein that Ogden 
handles the De Mores story in our July number, you’d have a 
great article. Your sketch of the Mexican outlaws is too 
confused, has too many details, and does not give any tense 
dramatic effect. 

“There’s only one way I know of to learn to write—it’s to 
write. Keep at it. You could have no better model than E. 
Hough, who isa fine stylist and a man who puts the very feel 
of the West into his matter. Send him two or three of these 
sketches of yours and ask his opinion. You know the stuff. 
You have the material — learn to shape it so we’ll want it. 


“ Truly yours, J. OH. Cosgrove.” 


‘* Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Editor’s Office. 
Boston, August 28, 1901. 
‘Dear Mr. Adams: 

‘It is always an unwelcome task to return a manuscript that 
one likes, and I have ‘been interested in these sketches of cow- 
boy life more than a little. Yet the business judgment of the 
Readers here does not support my inclination, and I am return- 
ing the manuscript to you with the wish that if you should in 
time carry out the project of which we have spoken — that is, 
make a Log of a Cowboy —a closely-woven, connected treat- 
ment of the cowboy’s life, equipment, activity, hardships, 
amusements, and the conditions under which he lives, I should 
be very glad if you would let me see it. Yours sincerely, 

““W. B. Parker. 
The manuscript is being sent by Wells-Fargo express.” 


‘TD. Appleton & Co., 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
New York, Oct. 7, 1gor. 
‘Andy Adams, Esq., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

‘* Dear Sir :— We want to tell you of the interest and delight 
with which your short stories of cowboy life have been read. 
They are sketches really rather than stories and each one is 
very graphic and full of the true spirit of the life. You should 
publish all these sketches in periodicals. They are admirably 
adapted for such use. If you cannot find a satisfactory place 
for them in the weeklies or monthlies, I think the Mew York 
Sun would take them for their Sunday edition. As regards 
their publication in book-form, that is, unfortunately, a differ- 
ent matter. It is extremely hard to persuade the public to buy 
collections of stories or collections of sketches. "or instance: 
There are reviewers and readers who would appreciate the 
graphic quality of your work, but the book, asa book, would 
not bring results which would be satisfactory to you or to the 
publishers. I want you to understand the situation exactly. 
This decision is not due to lack of interest in your book or lack 
of appreciation. Secondly, I want you to try your hand ata 
long story, a novel of the trail and ranch. With a novel many 
things can be done. It is necessary to have a plot which will 
serve as a scaffolding or skeleton, and it is necessary to also 
give considerable care to the simple construction as well as 


the decoration and finish of the house. If you will take the 
matter up carefully, work at it faithfully, and not aflow yourself 
to be discouraged, I think that you may develop a novel which 
you will be very glad of when it is finished. 

“I earnestly hope that you will do this, for I like your work 
so much that I should like to see it developed as it should be 

*“T am holding your manuscript until you tell me whether it 
should be returned to you or sent elsewhere, and I remain, with 
many thanks for the opportunity of seeing your work, 

“* Very truly yours, Ripley Hitchcock 


**D. Appleton & Co., 72 Fifth Ave., New York 
New York, Qct. 14, 1901 
“Andy Adams, Esq., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
**My Dear Sir :— I am glad to have your letter of the tenth 
I am delighted that you have already begun a novel, and I shal! 
await with great interest the opportunity of seeing it. 
pardon one or two suggestions. 


You will 
In the first place, the title 
which you suggest, ‘ The Log of a Cow Herd,’ would not do 
Your novel must be a novel of incident and variety, with a live 
interest, and it must have asa basis of construction a definite 
plot. The title, and to some extent, the plan would make the 
book appear to be a narrative, and a narrative of a cowboy’s 
journey from Texas to Montana would be a very different thing 
from a novel. 
novel. 


It is not necessary to put everything into the 
The first thing is, of course, human nature, but it is not 
necessary to cover the whole ground of the cattle country, and 
in fact, it would be a mistake to use too much descriptive ma- 
terial. With best wishes, believe me, 

“* Very faithfully yours, Ripley Hitchcock.’ 


* 
* * 


There is food for thought in these letters, 
and writers will do well to read them carefully. 
Mr. Adams got his material in ten years of 
herding cattle on the plains, from 1880 to 1890, 
but he did not know how to handle it, and it 
was not until the Readers for the publishers 
put him on the right track that he was able to 
achieve a successful work. 


‘ 


~ 
* * 


It is astonishing to what extent specializa- 
tion in magazine publishing is carried now-a- 
days. For instance, among the new magazines 
announced last month are the Yourna/ of /n- 
fectious Diseases, to be published in Chicago, 
and American Art in Bronze and Iron, pub- 
lished in New York. 


7 
* * 


Vogue's receipt for check sent in payment 
for manuscripts is “ for copyrightand all rights,” 
and a notice printed at the bottom says: “ All 
manuscripts, drawings, photographs, etc., pur- 
chased by Vogue or the publisher thereof, or 
either of them, for their own account or the 
account of whom it may concern, are so pur- 
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chased with the distinct agreement on the part 
of the party supplying or selling the same that 
they are original, and unless otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulated, are sold with all rights 
therein, including copyright, translation, pub- 
lication, republication, non-publication, trans- 
fer, sale, exchange, etc.” 


7 
* a 


A “literary note” conveys the information 
that Beatrice Harraden is writing a comedy 
“about which she has been meditating a long 
time.” Nobody ought ever to undertake to 
write a comedy, or even a tragedy, without 
meditating a long time. 


* 
* * 


That the proper placing of modifying clauses 
is a matter of some importance is illustrated 
by two statements that appeared recently in 
newspapers. In describing a commencement, 
the Huntington (Va.) Herald said: “ The stage 
presented a pretty scene. In the first row 
were the graduates, ten young girls dressed in 
white, each carrying a large bunch of carna- 
tions and one young man.” And the Maine 
Woods announced: “A trout has been caught 
by a guest at Mooselookmeguntic lake with a 
padlock in his stomach.” W. H. H. 


2 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 





My beloved brethren, I have 
a secret to tell thee and a ques- 
tion toask. Do you know how 
much I love you and the nature 
of this love?—Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy. 


My beloved brethren, I have 
a secret to tell you and a ques- 
tion toask. Do you know how 
much I love you and the nature 
of this love? 


Entirely 
ington Post. 


unique. — Wash- | Unique. 


The Boston Transcript, The Boston Transcript, 


which has been agitating the 
negro question for years, is 
now protesting against the 
proposition to removea colony 
of them to Boston.— Washing- 


which has been agitating the 
negro question for years, is 
now protesting against the 
proposition to remove a colony 
of negroes to Boston. 


ton Post. 


Can it be semen Is it possible? 
York Sun. 


2 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 





A writer pleasantly observes that we are 
taught at school that a preposition, from its 
very name, should not end a sentence, yet 


some men will doubtless go on asking: “Who 
are you getting at?” and “ Where am I at?” 
There are times when even three prepositions 
at the end of a sentence may be useful, as wit- 
ness this question of a nurse, who once said to 
her patient: “ What would you like to be read 
to out of?” But could she have made herself 
any clearer, if even her sentence was more 
gracefully turned? — Boston Herald. 


We still say electrocute instead of electri 
cute. Why not conform to the dictionaries on 
the subject? — Boston Herald. 


2 
> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Rosalie Arthur, whose verses, *‘ Phoebe,” 
‘llustrated by herself, appeared in Harfer’s 
Bazar for June, is an artist as well as a writer. 
She studied drawing at the Art Students’ 
League of New York, under Walter Appleton 
Clark, and has done various sorts of illustra- 
tion in the past four years, including work for 
the McClure Syndicate, Zzfe, Harper & Bros.’ 
publications, and other magazines, and she has 
also illustrated several books. Recently she 
has had poems, largely of an outdoor nature, 
accepted by Country Life in America, Ains 
lee’s, Good Housekeeping, and Harper's Bazar, 
and last year she compiled and illustrated a 
book, “ Out-of-Doors,”’ consisting of quotations 
in verse and prose from eminent Nature writ- 
ers, running in sequence throughout the year. 
This book was published by the Dodge Pub- 
lishing Co., of New York, and has gone into a 
second edition. Miss Arthur is particularly 
fond of drawing children, and has illustrated 
two series of stories by Charles Battell Loomis. 
It is her desire to divide her time hereafter 
between drawing and writing. She prefers 
quiet surroundings, and most of her work is 
done at her home in Flatbush. 


Mary Austin, who wrote “The Little Town 
of the Grapevines,” in the A¢/antic for June, 
was born in Illinois, but left there when she 
was twenty, broken in health from overstudy 
in the university. Since then she has lived in 
southeastern California, in the high valleys 
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and desert hills toward Death Valley, giving 
as much time as very delicate health permits, 
as she puts it, “to the study of children and 
other little animals.” Thus far the most not- 
able work she has done is educational. Once 
in a year or so, Mrs. Austin goes out of the 
desert to lecture in Normal Schools, or at In- 
stitutes and Teachers’ classes, and after a few 
months of this she returns to the hills, her 
studies, and field work with her husband, who 
is a botanist. The last few years Mrs. Austin 
has taken up literary work. She has written 
both stories and verse for the Atlantic Monthly, 
Munsey’s, the I/udependent, Out West, and 
more particularly for St. Nicholas and the 
Youth’s Companion. Her best work is verse, 
especially that in S¢. Micholas, which is very 
widely copied. Mrs. Austin has spent much 
time among the Indians, and has been able by 
her writings to assist in some movements for 
their relief. 


Edward Boltwood, whose -story, ‘“ Crossed 
Wires,” was published in the Red Book for 
June, was born in Pittsfield, Mass., and worked 
on a Dakota cattle ranch before entering Yale 
college, where he graduated in 1892. He then 
studied law and was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar, but gave that up for a position 
with Harper & Bros. In 1897 and 1898 he was 
one of the assistant editors of Harper’s Maga- 
zine. Since 1898 he has devoted himself to 
story-writing and unattached newspaper work. 
He has had stories printed by Lippincott's, 
Munsey’s, the Smart Set, Harper's Weekly, 
Harper's Bazar, the /ndependent, Life, the 
Black Cat, the New York Herald, the New 
York Sun, the Brown Book, the Red Book, and 
various newspaper syndicates. Mr. Bolt- 
wood’s home is in New York. 


’ 


Ingram Crockett, author of “In June,” in 
Lippincott’s Magazine for June, is of an old 
Virginia-Kentucky family, and has given much 
of his spare time to writing. His work has ap- 
peared in the Youth's Companion, Outing, 
Country Life in America, Truth, Lippincott’s, 
Leslie’s, the Crtterion, the Churchman, the 
Olympian, and other publications, and he is 
also the author of two books, “ Beneath Blue 


Skies and Gray” (verse), R. H. Russell, and 
“A Year-Book of Kentucky Woods and Fields.” 
Mr. Crockett was born in Henderson, Ken- 
tucky, and has lived there since his marriage 
in 1887. He is devoted to Out-of-doors, and 
most of his prose work has been along the 
lines of nature study. 


Bertha Ester-Brooke Goodier, who wrote the 
story, “ Laviny’s Wedding Gown,” in the De- 
signer for June, began writing about two years 
ago for the love of it, and in her first year’s ex- 
perience wrote about forty stories of all kinds — 

girls’ stories, boys’ stories, love stories, and 
tales of adventure, besides special articles — 
“anything and everything,” she says. ‘I went 
through a sort of beginner’s luck, I presume,” 
she adds, ‘and managed to dispose of all but 
seven of these. I am a Michigan girl, just 
turning the quarter-century mark, and just one 
example, I doubt not, of what ten thousand 
other girls might do along the same lines, if 
they would only try.” 


Alice Louise Lee, whose story, “ Professor 
Ashur’s Tator,” appeared in the De/ineator 
for June, graduated from Syracuse University 
in 1896, and has since taught literature in a 
boarding school in Cazenovia, N.Y. A three- 
part story of hers was recently printed in 
Modes and Fabrics, and she has contributed to 
a number of periodicals, including the Youth's 
Companion and Everybody's Magazine. 


Lewis b. Miller, whose story, “ In the Quick- 
sand,” with four striking illustrations by Martin 
Justice, was one of the features of the Century 
for June, was born on the Texas frontier and 
most of his life has been spent in Texas. His 
earliest recollections are of living in old Fort 
Blocker, a fort established near the Red River, 
partly as headquarters for the frontier scouts, 
but chiefly as a place of refuge for the settlers 
from the Comanches and other hostile tribes. 
One of the most vivid of his childhood memo- 
ries is of fleeing from the savages down a dry 
creek-bed with a party of women and children, 
accompanied by a one-eyed man leading a 
little gray mule, which, to the terror of all, per- 
sisted in braying. Two years of Mr. Miller’s 
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early boyhood were passed on a cattle-ranch, 
so near to one of the great cattle-trails that, in 
dry weather, he could watch the dust-clouds 
moving across the country as the mighty droves 
of long-horned beeves marched northward to 
slaughter. Later he passed some years on a 
Missouri farm, and several of his stories were 
suggested by four wagon-trips made between 
Missouri and Texas during his boyhood. Be- 
sides farming and driving cattle, he has taught 
country schools, edited both country and city 
papers, and held the professorship of Greek in 
a Texas college. He is familiar with nearly 
every phase of life from St. Louis to the Rio 
Grande, and within the last few years he has 
written about forty stories, which have been 
accepted by the Century, Harper's Monthly, 
St. Nicholas, Harper's Round Table, and (a 
large number) the Youth's Companion. “In 
the Quicksand” is the outgrowth of an incident 
which he witnessed on the banks of the Red 
River. At the present time Mr. Miller is hard 
at work upon a long story for boys. He now 
lives in St. Louis. 


Lydia Perkins, whose story, ‘‘ The Atavism 
of Alaraaf,” appeared in the AZ/anfZic for June, 
is a writer who, if not born with the instinct, 
nevertheless loves the profession. She has 
written for the papers of her home city, the 
Washington Post and Evening Star, and for 
several syndicates, among them the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association of Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, and the McClure Syndicate of New York. 
She has also written for the Black Cat and 
other magazines. She was born in the South, 
and looks forward to bringing out a novelette 
of that section in the near future. 


Kathryne Wilson, whose story, “The Greater 
Claim,” appeared in Short Stores for June, is 
twenty-four years old, and has always lived in 
the states of Montana and Washington. She 
graduated from the University of Montana in 
the class of 1901. Her education was supple- 
mented by a course of travel in America and 
Europe. She now lives in Seattle. Miss Wil- 
son appreciates the value of the West of to-day 
as a literary field, and her work is devoted to 
the portrayal! of character as it exists in that 


section of the country generally represented in 
literature by the cowboy and the Indian —a 
locality, however, where the cowboy is becom- 
ing a curiosity and from which the Indian is 
fast disappearing. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Overton.— Miss Gwendolin Overton, the 
daughter of Captain Gilbert E. Overton, U.S.A., 
retired, who won recognition as an author by 
her novel, “The Heritage of Unrest,” has a 
new book named “Anne Carmel,” just presented 
to the public. Born at a frontier post, she has 
spent most of her twenty-nine years with the 
Army, though she was educated in France. 
Of late years Miss Overton has resided at Los 
Angeles, Cal.— Zown and Country. 


Sangster.— Asked to tell something of her 
early experiences, Mrs. Sangster said: “J 
began to write when I was a very young girl, 
and I have been writing all my life. I never 
knew personally any of the difficulties that 
many novices encounter, as I was fortunate 
enough to be successful from the very start. 
My first editorial work was on Hearth and 
Home, where I was assistant to George Cary 
Eggleston, whom I may call my preceptor in 
journalism. I had been contributing to that 
paper and to the /mdependent for some time, 
when Mr. Eggleston came to me one day and 
offered me the position which, he informed me, 
was then made vacant by the resignation of 
Mary Mapes Dodge, who was then beginning 
her long and enviable career as the editor of 
St. Nicholas. 1 was amazed that I should be 
sought out for the place, and replied to Mr. 
Eggleston that I had never had any experience 
as an editor. He answered that the publishers 
had carefully watched my contributions and 
were satisfied that I was the person they 
wanted. ‘Any woman who can make a dress,’ 
he said, ‘can edit a paper.’ ‘But I am one of 
the few women who can’t make a dress,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I'll put it in another way, then,’ he 
answered. ‘Any woman who can keep house 
can edit a paper.’ As I knew I could keep 
house, I raised no further objections. That 
was thirty years ago, and I have been contin- 
uously in the editorial harness ever since. At 
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the present time, as you know, I am editing 
departments in the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and the Christian Herald. 

“About my literary methods? 1 ustally 
work six hours a day; I am an early riser, and 
most of my writing is done in the morning. I 
never work after four o’clock. I usually map 
out each day’s work in advance, and think out 
what lam going to write, almost to the very 
words, before beginning. When I once have 
started, I work at a rapid pace, and can usually 
trust myself to write three thousand words a 
day. Frequently I produce more, very rarely 
less. When working on a novel I usually write 
two or three chapters and then put them away 
fora few days. When I take them up again I 
revise thoroughly what I have written before 
sending the sheets to the typewriter. Mean- 
while, of course, I am at work on other chap- 
ters, so there is no delay. The general plan of 
the story is all arranged before I begin to write, 
but sometimes the characters get away from 
me and persist in‘doing what they please, de- 
spite all my efforts to make them conform to 
my plan. I like to have several different kinds 
of work on hand at the same time. Then, 
when I am tired of one, I can put it aside and 
take up another. 

“It has been my rule all through my literary 
career never to let my work crowd me. | al- 
ways keep well ahead of it, especially when I 
am writing for newspapers. The result is that 
when I promise to have a piece of work ready 
at a certain time I can almost absolutely be 
depended on to have it done. For me the one 
fatal thing would be to feel hurried. I provide 
against it by being very systematic.”— Mewark 
Sunday News. 

Seawell.— Molly Elliot Seawell has made a 
practical success of writing,— practical because 
she began without name or fortune; in fact, 
she has told the writer that she had no means 
of support except that derived from her pen. 
What she wrote was not sold on recommenda- 
tion or the strength of a letter from a friend to 
the publisher, but on merit. 

She was but little more than a girl when she 
took up her pen with the determination to live 
by its products; but she was a practical girl 
and not given to dreaming of what she was 


going to do at some future time. She began 
doing immediately. For fifteen years she has 
been deing with unbroken regularity, and to- 
day she is more than ever convinced that 
“there is no excellence without great labor.” 

Not long ago the writer asked Miss Seawell 
why she chose the profession of letters. 

“ Because,” was the quick reply, “I had to 
earn my living and I thought that, in my case, 
it was the most available. When my father 
died,” she continued, “I felt that I must do 
something at once. I decided that I was per- 
haps better equipped for writing than for any- 
thing else, so I began in earnest. What did I 
write? Everything I thought would be of in- 
terest to the public. 1 wrote for newspapers 
and publishers and sent my wares to whatever 
market I judged they would suit. The first 
year I wrote I earned $700; the second year I 
earned twice that amount.” 

It myst be remembered that Miss Seawell 
worked. She toiled unceasingly for her art. 
““So many persons,” she says, “imagine that 
writing requires no special training, no hard 
work. In my opinion there is no line of writ- 
ing but requires a special training and adapta- 
bility. 

“Soon after I began to write I had the good 
fortune to be introduced to Longfellow. He 
told me whatever I was doing, no matter how 
small the work or the expected reward, to 
throw myself into it without reserve. I have 
profited much by his counsel. 

“TI believe that I may say that I have been 
unusually successful. Very few of my articles 
were returned by publishers. In this I know 
] am an exception, but I must remind you that 
I have always been an indefatigable worker 
and that I exact the very best there is in me 
when preparing a manuscript. I rewrite most 
of my manuscripts at least three times. 

“ My first distinct encouragement was a $500 
prize from the Youth's Companion for my 
story, ‘Little Jarvis.” But I think almost any- 
one could have written that: it is such a lov- 
able character that the story almost wrote 
itself. Then my ‘Sprightly Romance of Mar- 
sac’ won me a $3,000 prize from the Mew ‘ork 
Herald. 

“If I am capable of giving advice to writers, 
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1 would say make a specialty of some line of 
writing—something of which they can write 
with facility—and pursue it diligently. 1 
know a young man who earns a fairly comfort- 
able living by writing on financial topics only. 
He began a few years ago on a New York 
newspaper and so mastered his line that what- 
ever he wrote about it was interesting and 
absolutely reliable. This is the age of the 
literary specialist. 

“I believe with Anthony Trollope that it 
would be a good thing if some who are trying 
to live by writing were glued to their chairs. 
They have no conception of concentration and 
application. Without drudging we cannot 
achieve distinction in any art. The price must 
be paid in full. 

“A great deal of time and toil is wasted in 
trying to get into the magazines by those who 
are not sufficiently skilled to meet the critical 
requirements of those publications. Many 
writers would do well to try first to please the 
newspapers—a field that is broader and in 
which the standards 
defined.” 

Miss Seawell is in love with her work and 
has found it the source of all her happiness. 
She usually puts in about six hours daily and 
brooks no interruption while engaged. She 
has earned a reputation for promptness, and 
when an editor or publisher has her agreement 
to furnish copy by a certain time he knows it 
will be forthcoming. When Miss Seawell 
went to her publishers, her work days were 
longer; now she receives them in her cozy 
Washington home. For her latest book she 
was paid an advance of $7,500, which, the 
writer is informed, was the largest advance 
ever made by an American publisher.— ames 
Ravenscroft, in the Household-Ledger. 


Wilkins.— Mary E. Wilkins, who is now 
Mrs. Freeman, was only about eighteen years 
old when she wrote her first story. A Sunday- 
school publishing firm had offered a prize, and 
on reading the conditions she said, half in jest, 
she believed she could write a good story to 
~ fulfil the requirements. Her friends urged her 
to try, and the story she produced easily carried 
off the prize. From that time her efforts have 
been uniformly successful, and she has never 


are not so. sharply 


had difficulty in finding a market.— Newark 
Sunday News. 


Wilson.— Puck, the New York weekly paper, 
has been edited from the wilds of Taney county 
( Mo.) for many months. Harry Leon Wilson, 
the editor of Puck, and his accomplished wife, 
known to the public best as O'Neill Latham, 
are both at Day, a little place of the usual gen 
eral store, postoffice, and blacksmith-shop type. 
Day is the girlhood home of Mrs. Wilson. It 
was here that she found that she could write 
and draw. After trying her hanu awhile in 
the rural press she contributed illustrated jokes 
to the magazines and weeklies. Then she 
went on to New York, where she found a mar- 
ket for her work. She married Mr. Latham, a 
broker, but she came back to Taney county 
and Judge Neville of Springfield granted her a 
divorce. Then she went back to New York, 
where she married the editor of Puck. 

Mr. Wilson and his wife are the heaviest 
contributors to the paper, but practically all of 
the matter used goes to Day, and is approved 
and edited by Mr. Wilson before it is published. 
Running from Springfield is.a little branch of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco railway, which 
ends abruptly in the Ozarks. 

This train carries a combination mail and 
passenger coach. One mail clerk handles the 
business with ease. When Pwck is in Taney 
county the clerk has to work a little harder 
than usual, coming and going. He takes down 
with him great packages of letters, jokes, and 
newspapers, which arrive in Springfield from 
New York. This mail is delivered at Chad- 
wick to an old-time stage coach, which carries 
the jokes into the fastnesses of the Ozarks at 
Day, off the railroad, telegraph, and telephone 
lines. Waiting at Chadwick for the train is 
the combined output of the Wilsons, a large 
portion of it in tubes in which the pictures, 
ready for the artist, are rolled. 

Mr. Wilson, since the great success of his 
novel, “ The Spenders,” is now writing another 
story. Mrs. Wilson has often been spoken of 
as a native of Taney county, a girl without ad- 
vantages and one who jumped at a single bound 
out of obscurity. The fact of the matter is, 
Mrs. Wilson had lived in Omaha and Nashville 
before she went to Taney county and knew 
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considerable of the world before she attempted 
any literary work. The Wilsons are in Missouri 
strictly for business. While Mr. Wilson has 
often been in Springfield on his way to and 
from New York, he has not made an acquaint- 
ance in the city, and hardly half a dozen people 
in Taney county know him. 

Since Mrs. Wilson has been successful in 
her particular line she is pushing forward a 
younger sister in the same path. She, too, 
shows considerable talent and is gradually 
making her way in New York.— Denver Re- 
publican. 





> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Rapid Literary Production.—Sir Walter 
Besant’s autobiography records the fact that 
he wrote eighteen novels in eighteen years. It 
is calculated that this output meant the writing 
of about a thousand words each secular day of 
the year, basing the calculation on the average 
length of his novels. This is far behind the 
achievements of some of our contemporary 
novelists, Marion Crawford, for instance, who 
often writes two novels in one year, and who 
once wrote four in twelve months. Probably 
this latter achievement entitled Mr. Crawford 
to the record for the rapid production of novels 
that are worth reading.— Boston Herald. 


The Chances of an Unknown Writer.— A 
glance at the magazine indices for the past ten 
years shows that new writers are continually 
getting in, and staying in. Again these maga- 
zine files show that after all, the great majority 
of articles are signed by names which are prac- 
tically unknown to the reading public. These 
facts refute the idea that editors are not ready 
to see merit in the unknown writer. This 
is the true relation between the editor and the 
new writer. The unknown man must force 
his way in by hard, continued work; not 
being too depressed by defeat, nor too elated 
by success. The most important sense for 
success, outside of unquestioned genius, for 
the newcomer is the “journalistic instinct,” 
whether he writes stories, travel articles, or 
social studies. The writer who acquires the 
reputation for doing something better than his 
fellows, soon rises. The unknown writer can 


never tell in advance what manuscripts will 
stick and what ones will come back. The only 
thing that is in his power is to persevere and 
bide his time, encouraged by the fact that 
never has the public been so quick to recognize 
merit as to-day; that never has there been so 
great a market for the literary worker.— 7he 
Era. 

Coincidence not Plagiarism.— How, pray, 
are we going to know that some one else, in 
another place, is not writing a poem, a story, 
or a book like ours, that will be published be- 
fore our own and give us the appearance of 
thievery? There is known to the writer of this 
screed a young woman who achieved a tale for 
the Youth's Companion the theme of which 
was painfully evolved from her own conscious- 
ness. The Companion people, on returning it, 
assured her they would gladly have taken it 
but for the fact that they had just accepted, 
from Mrs. Margaret Deland, a story of pre- 
cisely the same subject and precisely same at- 
titude toward that subject. This unfortunate 
author, a few years ago, wrote a poem about a 
little child which she sent to various editors — 
without success. While the manuscript was 
still on its peregrinations there appeared in 
one of the prominent magazines a poem on the 
same subject, and of like order, one of the 
chief points of which was also a chief point of 
her poem and was expressed in words almost 
identical with her own. Had hers been pub- 
lished after that—oh, what a plagiarism was 
there, my sisters! — Louzsville Post. 

What a True Parody Is.— A parody should 
certainly be an addition to literature, if it is to 
be welcomed, not a subtraction from it. If it 
is designed to spoil our enjoyment of a great 
work by suggesting undertones of triviality, it 
is an outrage which should be strenuously re- 
sented. For our own part we are furiously 
resentful, since we have to make a fierce effort 
to forget the travesty before we can return to 
the original with the usual zest. 

What, then, are the limits of legitimate 
parody? Shall we not say that the first rule of 
the game is that no masterpiece shall be 
turned into verbal triviality? A travesty of 
the Lord’s Prayer or the Sermon on the Mount 
would offend the most unemotional agnostic. 
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Shakespeare seems to be immune, for no one 
has ever even tried to travesty his style —he 
is above style—and the innumerable traves- 
ties of “To be or not to be” have left the 
great monologue serenely uninjured. But for 
the rest, criticism or suggestion marks the 
limit; and the warning bell should ring when 
the parody passes from the spirit of the author 
to the letter, when the parodist deliberately 
takes a masterpiece and degrades it, so that 
the infernal tinkle of the parody rings in our 
ears as we strain to listen to the music of the 
spheres. 

Many instances of the legitimate parody 
occur asthe penruns. The late Bret Harte’s 
‘condensed novels” never took a moment of 
pleasure from the reader of the stories he 
burlesqued. His was not verbal parody, not 
of the letter which kills. He took the method 
and produced it in a straight line till it met ab- 
surdity. Nor did any one find “ Lothair” 
spoiled by the reading of “Lothaw.” The 
same may be said of Sir F. Burnand’s “ Strap- 


more,” and the man who laughed over the 


burlesque could go back to “Strathmore” 
with unimpaired emotion. Calverley, with his 
acute literary sense and his amazing power of 
rhyme, was one of the finest parodists that 
ever wrote. Yethe worked entirely by sugges. 
tion —and criticism of the method. Take the 
** Ode to Tobacco,” which is cast in the metre 
of Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor.” There 
is just one hint of the original : — 
I have a liking old 
For thee, though manifold 
Stories, I know, are told, 
Not to thy credit. 
“| was a Viking old.” It is a mere allusion 
that would despoil no one of any enjoyment he 
could get from the “Skeleton in Armor.” 
And was there ever a better parody of a great 
poet —and a more innocuous one — than Cal- 
verley’s “The Cock and the Bull ’’? 
You see this pebble stone? It’s a thing | bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the day — 
I like to dock the smaller parts-o’-speech, 
As we curtail the alread curtail’d cur, 
( You catch the paronomasia, play ' po’ words? ) 
Well, to my muttons. I purchased the concern, 
And clapt it i’ my poke, having given for same 
By way 0’ chop, swop, barter, or exchange — 


And soon. But though you recognize merely 


a humorous criticism of Browning — Brown- 
ing’s method produced to absurdity —and no 
single poem is dragged in the mud of travesty, 
you return to Browning with a sane conscious- 
ness of the spots on your sun. Coming to 
contemporaries, we find Owen Seaman follow- 
ing the same course in the “Battle of the 


oJ 


Bays”: — 


Washed white from the stain of Astarte 
My verse any virgin may buy. 

Do we need to quote further to indicate the 
sensuous swing of Swinburnian verse? Yet 
the parody is not verbal, it fastens parasiticall) 
on no masterpiece ; it is critical; it adds to our 
insight and does not subtract from our literary 
enjoyment.— Zhe Academy. 


The Future Editorial.— What will be the 
future newspaper editorial? Or will the edito- 
rial page disappear entirely? 

A few modern newspapers cling to the old, 
heavy, archaic editorial department, filling a 
complete page. They can be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. When so conservative a 
newspaper as the Chicago Tribune cuts out 
half its editorial space the tendency is appar- 
ent to every observer. 

The editorial will not disappear. The news- 
paper will always reserve a limited space for 
the expression of opinion. But it will be dif- 
ferent. 

Note this fact: There are very few political 
organs now-a-days. The organ is the sort of a 
newspaper that prints editorial that will help 
and not harm the party. Its point of view is 
the party’s. Its editor colors his views to suit. 
Every one knows what such a newspaper will 
say editorially and there is no special anxiety 
to read its utterances. Besides, the man who 
wants to go deep into politics and ecanomics 
reads the reviews. He gets the opinion of ex- 
perts in those periodicals. 

Will there, then, be no editorial on politics’ 

There will be. But it will be an honest ex- 
pression. Politics is a part of our national 
life. The old-time editor made the mistake, 
however, of supposing it is the only topic in 
which newspaper readers are interested. 

Therefore the advent of the ‘human inter- 
est” editorial. 
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The reasons why the editorial page has lost 
prestige are not far to seek. It has not kept 
pace with the news columns. It is not up-to- 
date. It is largely what it was a hundred years 
ago. It appeals toa small constituency; the 
masses do not read it. The average man 
skips it. 

The coming editorial will reflect the life of 
the people as do the news columns. 

It will cover all the interests of society. 
Women as well as men will read it. It will be 
written and printed so that he who runs may 
read. It will be eloquent in brevity. There 
will be short words and short sentences. 
There will be no padding. The style will be 
the direct, nervous style. 

The coming editorial will be ethical. 

The editor will not be afraid of a preach- 
ment—even to the verge of “slopping over.” 


He will err on the side of sentiment. He will | 


write from his heart and reach the heart. The 
pulpit is losing its hold on the people. Where 
will they get their morals save from the press? 

The coming editorial will be “ featured.” 

It will be displayed as the news is displayed 
— saving the dignity supposed to attach to edi- 
torial matter. Why should the reporter’s stuff 
be displayed and the editor’s hidden? 

In modern newspapering it is a choice be- 
tween modernizing the editorial and its disap- 
pearance. Isthat radical? Itistrue. More- 
over, the newspapers that have made the appeal 
to human interest from the first page head-line 
to the last line of the editorial page are the 
great and growing newspapers of to-day. — 
Kansas City World. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





L TTLE Miss SunsHine. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 418 pp. 

Cloth, $1.50. New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. 1902. 

“ Little Miss Sunshine” is a pleasant story 
of an attractive girl, just past fifteen, who sees 
good in everybody, who is always doing some- 
thing for somebody, and whose influence tends 
to make everybody better. She is a little over- 
drawn, perhaps, but her moral effect is good, 
and her experiences are related in such a 
bright, entertaining way that boys and girls 
everywhere will be glad to read about her. 
She is skilfully contrasted in the story with a 
striking character, a crabbed old Yankee far- 


mer whose eccentricities make him—in a 

book — an unfailing source of joy. 

W. H. H. 
BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Tue Lecenp or Stegepy Hottow. Printed in the easy re- 
porting style of Benn Pitman phonography. 31 pp. Paper 
25cents. Cincinnati: The Phonographic Institute Com- 
pany. tgo2. 

Str Isaac Pitman: His Lire anp Lasors. By Benn 

itman. 201 pp. Cloth. Cincinnati: Benn Pitman. 1902. 

ADDREsses ON War By Charles Sumner. With an Intro- 


duction by Edwin D. Mead. 319 pp. Cloth. Ginn & Co. 
1902. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 








3RET HARTE AND THE ARGONAUTs. Illustrated. Albert 
E. Hancock. Booklovers Magazine ( 28 c.) for July. 

Some Memories oF THE Late RicHARD HENRY Srot 
DARD. Joel Benton. Criterion (13 c.) for July. 

Tue Ernuics oF BioGrapuy. Edmund Gosse. Cosmopoli 
tan (13.c.) for July. 

Ov Love-Stories Retotp. V.— Shelley and Mary God- 
win. Illustrated. Richard Le Gallienne. Cosmopolitan (13 « ) 
for July. 

Herman Henry Kontsaat. With portrait. Elliott 
Flower. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for July. 

Tue First AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. © Clifton 
Johnson. New England Magazine (28 c.) for July. 

Mo tty Ettior SEAWELL. James Ravenscroft. Household 
Ledger (13 c. ) for July. 

An O_pv-Time Sonc Writer (Stephen Collins Foster) 
George Birdseye. Household-Ledger (13 ¢.) for July. 

THe Emerson Centenary. Illustrated. Hayes Robbins 
World To-Day (28 c. ) for July. 

More Asout BARBARA Frietcnie. Illustrated. R. M 
Cheshire. Book of the Royal Blue ( 8c.) for July. 

LittLe PILGRIMAGES AMONG THE MEN WuHo Have Warirt- 
ren Famous Books. I.— Irving Bacheller. E. F. Harkins 
Literary World (13 ¢c.) for July 

Sanity AND ART. Bliss Carman. Literary World (13 c.) 
for July ps 

A Literary Trust. John D. Barry. Literary World 
(13 ¢.) for July. 

Tue Carnuo.ic in Fiction. John J. a’Becket. Reader 
(28 c.) for July 


THe Mania FoR Dertait In Fiction. W..S. Dunbar 
Reader (28 c.) for July 

Epen Puirports: An Interview. William Walla 
Whitelock. Reader (28 c.) for July. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN INTERVIEWER. III. — Joseph Jef 


ferson, Ellen Terry, Sir Henry Irving. Reader (28 c.) for 
July. 

Writer’s THouGut Cramp. Sewell Ford. Reader (28 c.) 
for July. 

Tue Suort Story. Isidore G. Ascher. The Author 
(London ) (18 c.) for July. 
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Dramatic Critics AND GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
M. Graham. The Author ( London) (18 c.) for July. 

THACKERAY’S KINDNESS TO CHILDREN. Mary King Clarke. 
Critic (28 c. ) for July. 

Artist Lire 1s New York «nN THE Days oF 
Horn. Illustrated. William Henry Shelton. 
for July 

LireRaRY LANDMARKS OF New York.—X. 
Critic (28 c.) for July. 
Critic (28 c.) for July. 
Critic 


James 


OLIVER 
Critic (28 c.) 


Illustrated. 
Charles Hemstreet. 
Letrers To A YounG Writer. 

Tue Nove ts or Lorp Lytton. Francis Gribble. 
(28 c.) for July. 
ALEXANDER DuMAS 
Critic (28 c.) for July 
CERTAIN OVERLOOKED PHASES OF 
H. Vorse. Critic (28 c.) for July 
Noveutst Ports. (Owen Meredith 
Robert Louis Stevenson.) Reprinted from London Academy 
and Literature in Book News (8 c.) for July. 
Tue Book Critic. Book News (8 c.) for July. 
LETTERS FROM RuskIN TO A YounG Lapy. 
North American Review (53 c.) for July. 
THe Recent Dramatic Season: A Stupy in THEATRI- 
Henry Tyrrell. 


With portrait. Francis Grierson. 


AMERICAN Lirs. M 


Thomas Hardy, and 


Adam Scot. 


CAL EvoLvuTION. Forum (53 ¢.) for July- 
September. 

Pau. Du CHAILuiv. 
Magazine ( 28 c.) for July. 

Tue NeWsrarer — Its Userunness as a Fact 
M. Cannon 


With portrait. National Geographi 
RK IN THE 


ProGress oF EpvucaTtion Annie National 
Printer-Journalist (23 ¢.) for July 

Tue Use or Cuts ror Newsrarers. Lon Sanders. Ma 
tional Printer-Journalist ( 23 c.) for July. 

Tue Speech REPORTER Seeecu Reviser.— Con 


David Wolfe Brown. Phonographic Magazine( 13 . ) 


AS A 
cluded 
for July. 
Tue Writinc or THE B 
Book-Keeper (13 ¢.) for July 
MANUSCRIPT. 


OKLET AND Foitper. E. St 
Elmo Lewis. 
Tue “ READER’ AND THEI 
Bowen. Gunton’s Magazine (13 ¢.) for July. 
Wuart 1s * COMPARATIVE 
Atlantic (38 c.) for July 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
for July. 


Robert Adger 
LITERATURE Charles Mills 
Gayley 
Tue Literary 
Herbert Bashford. Atlantic (38 c. 
Letters sy Stk Water S 
Century (38 c.) for July 
Topics of the Time. Cen 


Paciric Coast. 


UNPUBLISHED re anf, 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 
LITERATURE AND DIPLoMAcy. 
tury (38 c.) for July. 
THe Bronte Novets. Walter Frewer 
from the Mineteenth Century and After it 


Lord. Reprinted 
the Eclectic ( 28 c.) 
for July 

Josern Henry SHORTHOUS! 
Blackwood’s Magazine in the Eclectic (28 « 


Edward Hutton. Reprinted 
from ) for 
July. 

Haxrtiey Coreripce. J. K. Hudson. 
Temple Bar in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for July 

LetTrers TOA LITERARY ASPIRANT.— IV., V., VI., VII 
Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine in the E¢ 
for July. 

A CENTURY 
of French Romance,’ edited by Edmund Gosse. Reprinted 
from Blackwood’s Magazine in the Eclectic ( 28 c.) for July 
Story Essentiats. Leslie W. Quirk. LZditor 


Reprinted from 


lectic (28. ) 


oF Frencu Fiction. A review of ‘A Century 


SHORT 
(13.¢.) for July. 
MILTON AND DanrTe. 3radbury 


Harriet B. Mind (23 ¢.) 


for July. 


Tue Book TREASURES OF AN ANGLER ( John G. Hecksher). 
Emest Dressel North. Literary Collector (18 c.) for June. 

Totstoy anp Co. William Henry Thorne. Globe Quar- 
terly Review (53 c.) for June. 

Proressok HerMAN Grimm. Elizabeth von Heyking. /x- 
ternational Quarterly ($1.28) for June-September. 

A Tueory or THE Comic. William Norman Guthrie. Jn 
ternational Quarterly ($1.28) for June-September. 

Tue Dramas or Paut Herviev. Edouard Rod. 
national Quarterly ($1.28) for June-September. 
( The late ) L. Marillier. 
Quarterly ($1.28) for June-September. 

Joun Mutr. Illustrated. Ray Stannard Baker. 
(13.c.) for June 6 

Some More Lerrers or Mrs. Cartyie. Augustine Bir 
rell. Reprinted from the Mineteenth Century and After in thi 
Living Age (18c.) for June 13 


Inter 


Tue Goncourts. International 


Outlook 


Tue INTERPRETATION OF Dante. S. Udny. 
from the Contemporary Review in the Living Age (18 c.) for 


June 2 


THe Newsrarer 


Reprinted 


ole Se ag 
lan’s Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for June 20. 

Tue Literary ASPECTS OF THE PRAYER-Book. Reprinted 
from the Spectator in the Living Age (18 c.) for June 20. 

Max Miter. Cornelia Sorabji. Reprinted from Temi. 
Bar in the Living Age (18 c.) for June 27. 

Tur ComPpLACENCY OF THE WoRDsWoRTHIANS. “‘H. F.C. 
Reprinted from the Speaker in the Living Age (18 c.) for 


Reprinted from Macmil 


June 27 


* 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Henry James is to visit the United States 
after an absence of twenty-five years. 

Albion W. Tourgee, consul at Bordeaux, 
France, has been promoted to be consul-general 
at Halifax, N.S. 

Marie Corelli is to have a biography written 
by T. F. G. Coates. 

A memoir of the late Dean Farrar, author- 
ized by his family, is now in course of prepara- 
tion by his eldest son, Dr. R. A. Farrar. 

‘Margaret Fuller’s Love Letters,” with an 
introduction by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, are 
published in book form. They were written in 
1845-46, and were addressed to James Nathan, 
a young business man of New York. Reminis- 
cences of Margaret Fuller, written by Emerson, 
Horace Greeley, and Charles T. Congdon, are 
included in the volume. 

A biography of John Fiske is to be published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

Arthur Goodrich has resigned as managing 
editor of the World’s Work, to become asso- 
ciate editor of Outing. 
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Eugene L. Didier, author of a “Life of 
Edgar Allan Poe,” is collecting his various 
Poe articles for publication in book form next 
autumn. 


ek. H. Russell is now the editor of the A7et- 
ropolitan Magazine, with Perriton Maxwell as 
assistant. The magazine is to undergo changes 
which will make it a sort of illustrated Smart 
Set. 

A magazine devoted to the interests of chil- 
dren and mothers will be started soon in Bos- 
ton. It is to be called the New Mothers’ 
Magazine and the editor will be Jean 
Kincaid. 

Twentieth Century Boys and Girls is anew 
juvenile magazine published by Francis E. 
Mason in New York. 

The Business Woman's Magazine ( Denver ) 
is a new monthly, devoted to the interests of 
business women and women in general. Miss 
Louise Lee Hardin is editor, with Mrs. Robert 
Balfour as associate editor. 


The California Ladies’ Magazine (Oakland, 
Calif.) is the only magazine for women pub- 
lished on the Pacific coast. 

Modern Philology is a new magazine, de- 
voted to research in modern languages and liter- 
ature. Itcomes from the University of Chicago 
press. 

The Review of Catholic Pedagogy is a new 
magazine published in Chicago. Professor 
Thomas E. Judge is the editor. 


Michael Monahan of Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
is about to publish the first number of the 
Papyrus, a new monthly magazine of literary 
character. 

Beginning with the September number, the 
Ladies’ World will be enlarged, and new de- 
partments will be introduced. 


Gunton’s Magazine (New York) has enlarged 
its range of subject matter, and will hereafter 
print articles of general literary interest as well 
as articles discussing economic and public 
questions. 

Beginning with the September number, the 
/nternational Studio will devote more space 


to notice of the progress of art in the United 
States. 


Mrs. Dore Lyon of New York has purchased 
the C/ub-woman, and has transferred its head- 
quarters from Boston to New York. She an- 
nounces that her policy will be “broad and 
liberal,” and will endeavor to appeal to women 
in general. Especial prominence, however, 
will be given to the affairs of clubdom. Mrs. 
Lyon will be editor-in-chief, Miss Helen Wins- 
low, founder of the publication, acting as first 
assistant. 


The July Delzneator shows a considerable 
change in make-up from preceding issues; the 
literary matter has been brought to the front of 
the book, then come the fashions, and lastly 
departmental matter. The number is in many 
respects superior to any previous one. 


The Week's Progress ( New York ), formerly 
known as the Great Round World, will make 
its first appearance under the new name with 
the issue of July 4. 


The New York Medical Fournal and the 
Philadelphia Medical Fournal have been con- 
solidated. 


The Designer (New York) has reduced its 
price from one dollar to eighty cents a year. 


The Olympian Magazine, started in Nash- 
ville in January, is doing so well that the Olym- 
pian Publishing Company has increased its 
capital to $50,000. Dr. J. H. Stevenson is 
chairman of the editorial committee, and 
Theodore H. Brewer is managing editor. The 
stockholders include the strongest capitalists 
of Nashville, who are able to back the maga- 
zine to any amount that may be necessary. 


The editorial policy of the new Everybody's 
Magazine will be to have cheery and whole- 
some articles. There will be no place in its 
pages for the morbid, the mawkish, or the un- 
real. Good short fiction is what its editors 
want. 


The Sunny South ( Atlanta ) offers prizes of 
$120, $70, $50, $25, $20, and $15 for the six 
best short stories of from 3,500 to 5,000 words 
submitted to the “Story Contest Editor” be- 
fore August 15. ‘No story will be considered 
from any individual generally recognized as a 
professional author.” Stories that do not win 
prizes will be paid for, if accepted. 
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The Household-Ledger ( New York ) offers 
prizes of $100, $50, $25, and $25 for the four 
best short stories, from 1,000 to 2,500 words, 
submitted before September 1. The Houwse- 
hold-Ledger also offers $1,000 in prizes for des- 
criptions of thrilling episodes “which have 
never been told beyond the family circle, and 
which the public would be glad to read.” 
Manuscripts should be labeled, “ When Wits 
Won,” and should be submitted before Octo- 
ber 1. 

Good Housekeeping ( Springfield, Mass. ) of- 
fers $1,000 in 244 prizes ranging from $250 
down to one dollar for the best letters telling 
of actual experiences in meeting emergencies 
in practical life. The contest will close No- 
vember 1. Letters and manuscripts must be 
clearly labeled with name and address, and ac- 
companied by stamps if return is desired. 
Stories must deat with personal experience, or 
that of acquaintances, and if ever in print be- 
fore must be so labeled. 

Browning's Magazine ( New York ) offers a 
monthly prize of five dollars for the best photo- 


graph made by an amateur, and sent in bya 


subscriber to the magazine. A second prize of 
three dollars and a third prize of two dollars 
are also offered, while one dollar apiece will be 
paid for any other photographs retained. 

The Book-Keeper ( Detroit) offers $35 in 
prizes for the best true story of “how you 
saved for a home.” Each manuscript must be 
accompanied by a photograph of the house, 
and must be limited to two hundred words. 
The competition will close November 1. 

The Oaks ( Chicago ) is conducting a prize- 
story contest to end November 1, the highest 
amount offered for the best short story being 
$300 and the least award $25. 


Sunset Magazine (San Francisco) wants con- 
tributions “relating to western development, to 
the arts, industries, and resources, to be ac- 
companied, wherever possible, by good, clear 
photographs.” Charles Sedgwick Aiker is the 
editor. 

The Outlook Company ( New York ), which 
publishes the Outlook, is now publishing books 
as well. 


The Chicago Madrigal Club offers a prize of 
$25 for the best setting of the poem, “What 
the Chimney Sang,” by Bret Harte. The set- 
ting must be for chorus of mixed voices, to be 
done without accompaniment. The manuscript 
is to be in the hands of the judges not later 
than October 15. Each composition will remain 
the property of its composer. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to D. A. Clippinger, 
410 Kimball Hall, Chicago. The competition 
is open to any musician residing in the United 
States. 

An “International Encyclopedia of Journal. 
ism” is in preparation in England under the 
editorship of William Hill ( Westminster Ga 
sette ), Alfred Harmsworth ( Daily AMai/), and 
Maurice Ernst (Mewes Wiener Tagedblatt). \t 
will be provided with a full index, and it is to 
be published at a popular price, probably in 
two handy volumes on thin paper. A bureau 
has been opened for the organization and ac 
complishment of the idea, which is to produce 
for the first time an authoritative history and 
comprehensive handbook of journalism in al! 
its phases. Communications in furtherance of 
this object addressed to the Secretary, “ Ency- 
clopedia of Journalism,” Granville House. 
Arundel street, Strand, W. C., London, Eng- 
land, are invited. 


Mary Anne Watts Hughes, to whom Sir 
Walter Scott addressed the letters, hitherto 
unpublished, which appear in the July Century: 
was the wife of Dr. Hughes, canon of St. Paul's, 
and grandmother of Thomas Hughes, author 
of the * Tom Brown” books. There isa pretty 
story of how the friendship between this inter- 
esting woman and the great novelist began, in 
1806, when Sir Walter Scott was in town en- 
joying his first fame after the publication of 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” The letters 
begin in 1808, lapse entirely between 1813 and 
1821, and then continue at fairly regular inter- 
vals to 1831. They are full of personal chat and 
were evidently highly prized by Mrs. 
Hughes. 

The Boston Book Company has issued a 
bibliography of the small periodicals, or freak 
magazines, compiled by Frederick Winthrop 
Faxon. 





